Greek Tragedy
fails to perform what is evidently the artist's first duty, to turn out a shapely play, we are not surprised ; we may invent a series of special explanations, a different one for each offending play, or take refuge in a general theory of incompatibility or ineptitude, but we are not surprised. When Sophocles does the same thing we are perturbed ; he did know better ; yet the Ajax and the Trachiniae fall into two parts almost as badly as the Andromache and the Hecuba, and the end of the Antigone has been accused of throwing the play out of balance. Sophocles does not indeed descend to unrelated scenes, nor does he combine two distinct legends into one unsatisfactory plot, but the structure of the Ajax and the Trachiniae, since the plays were made by Sophocles, is at least as puzzling as that of the Suppliant Women, Hecuba or Andromache, which can plead the magic excuse * Euripides *,
One way out of the difficulty was to say as little as possible about the Antigone, to think of special excuses for the Ajax, and to write off the Trachiniae as a total loss. Such criticism fails in all respects; especially does it fail to explain why the dichotomy is so unnecessarily absolute in the Trachiniae. A modern method is to call unsatisfactory plots diptychs or triptychs (which makes them sound better at once), and to suppose that there was a period in Sophocles* artistic career in which he thought that this was a reasonable, apparently the only reasonable, way of making drama. It is assumed that the Trachiniae belongs to the Ajax-Antigone period, circa 440, not to circa 420 as used to be thought, and the new date is supported, vainly, by stylo-statistical evidence.
The explanation that will be attempted here is that Sophocles, because he was a great artist, had something more important to do even than to make beautiful plays, namely to express as directly as his medium allowed certain tragic ideas which sprang out of a certain apprehension about human life. If he was only a technician with a bias towards beauty some of the * faults' are quite inexplicable. Being a great dramatic artist he must, like Aeschylus, have had a tragic way of thinking ; from this his drama sprang, to express this his pkys were shaped. When a critic can improve a play of Sophocles*, he may be sure that lie is only giving it a turn that Sophocles had already rejected. If then we can nitrate, however dimly, to this bed-rock of the
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